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MESOPOTAMIAN    EXCAVATIONS 


IN  that  small  space  of  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  rivers,  at  one  time  the  whole  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  compassed.  There,  according  to  Genesis,  lay  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  There  also  took  place  the  epochal  flood. 
From  Seleucia,  where  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  excavating  the  three  superim- 
posed cities  of  Akshak,  Opis  and  Seleucia,  one  may  look 
across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
where  the  Ark  of  Noah  was  thought  to  have  rested.  Here 
also  was  the  Tower  of  Babel,  one  of  the  temple  stage  towers 
like  the  Ziggurat  at  Ur. 

In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  excavated  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  British  Museum,  objects  from 
which  are  shown  in  this  exhibition,  lived  Abraham  and  his 
family  as  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis:  ''And 
Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his 
son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's 
wife;  and  they  went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees, to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  they  came  unto 
Haran  and  dwelt  there.'' 

These  and  other  thrilling  personalities  described 
in  the  Old  Testament,  from  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel, 
Noah,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japeth,  Jubal,  ''the  father  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  Tubalcain,  "instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter.  Lot  and  Lot's  unfortunate  wife,  Hagar,  Ishmael, 
Isaac  and  Rebeccah,  Abraham's  second  wife,  Keturah,  lived 
in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  called  Mesopotamia,  which 
means  between  two  rivers.  No  wonder  this  has  been  called 
"The  cradle  of  civilisation." 

In  later  times  appear  great  characters  of  history  and 
fiction,  Nebuchadne2;sar,  Sargon,  Belsha2;sar,  Sennacherib, 
Haroun-al-Rashid,  Cyrus,  Alladin,  The  Forty  Thieves  of 
Baghdad,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  19th  century  to  uncover  the 
remains  of  these  lost  cities  of  antiquity  and  to  reconstruct 
their  history,  art,  religion  and  social  life. 
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Dr.  Daniel  LeRoy  Waterman,  professor  of  Semitics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  began  excavating  in  Meso- 
potamia  in  1927,  financed  by  friends  of  The  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art.  Dr.  Waterman  spent  his  first  year  in  locating  the 
ancient  site  of  the  city  of  Opis  which  dates  from  1800  B.  C. 
to  300  B.  C.  He  was  aided  in  locating  these  cities  by  the 
Arahtu  Canal,  the  building  of  which,  Nebuchadne^2;ar  de- 
scribes in  his  cylindrical  book  in  the  George  W.  Stevens 
Gallery  of  the  Toledo  Museum. 

Seleucia,  the  Hellenistic  city  in  which  the  objects 
in  this  collection  were  found,  was  the  greatest  Greco- 
Roman  city  in  the  world  2,000  years  ago.  It  even  surpassed 
Alexandria.  At  one  time  it  had  a  population  of  600,000. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  world  was  divided  in 
three  parts  among  his  favorite  generals,  one  of  whom, 
Seleucus  Nacator,  made  his  capitol  at  Seleucia. 

It  was  ra2;ed  several  times,  which  accounts  for  the 
various  levels  of  occupation,  houses  being  built  over  one 
another.  It  was  known  to  have  been  thoroughly  sacked  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan  in  the  year  165  A.  D.  and  many  coins 
bearing  the  head  of  this  Emperor,  have  been  found  on  the 
site  by  Dr.  Waterman. 

That  the  Sumerian  city  of  Akshak  is  below  the  city 
of  Opis  which  is  beneath  the  city  of  Seleucia,  all  known  by 
the  modern  name  of  Tel  Omar,  is  further  proven  by  the  fact 
that  stones  from  the  ancient  city  bearing  the  name  of  Akshak 
and  three  of  the  seven  known  kings  of  Akshak  have  been 
used  in  later  construction  by  the  Greeks. 

Opis  was  a  great  commercial  city  but  Akshak  was  a 
royal  city.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  kingly  city  known. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  even  more  important  finds  here 
than  those  from  Ur.  Dr.  Waterman  has  now  returned  to 
Seleucia  with  a  larger  staff. 

The  objects  already  excavated,  show  great  diversity 
from  which  one  may  reconstruct  the  religious  and  social 
life  ot  this  people. 
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Their  jars,  pitchers  and  vases  are  most  exquisite  in 
shape,  form,  decoration  and  workmanship  and  show  a  high 
artistic  appreciation.  Hundreds  of  small  votive  images  have 
been  found,  a  few  of  them  being  shown  in  these  galleries. 
The  fragments  of  decorated  and  gla2;ed  pottery  are  also 
beautiful  with  their  delicate  greens  and  blues.  One  will  find 
weights,  vessels,  surgical  instruments,  keys,  trowels,  nails, 
stilts  for  pottery,  knife  sharpeners  wrought  in  stone,  bron2;e 
and  pottery.  More  intimate  articles  of  daily  use  are  paints, 
cosmetic  jars,  hair  pins,  rings,  ear-rings,  strings  of  beads 
of  coral,  carnelian,  emerald,  agate,  alabaster,  mother  of  pearl, 
amber,  stone,  clay,  bron2;e,  glass  and  shell;  spindle  whorls, 
buttons  amusingly  like  the  buttons  of  today,  ornamental 
glass  nails,  perfume  bottles,  seals,  parts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, ivory  combs,  cosmetic  sticks  for  applying  kohl  and 
pawns  for  games.  All  of  these  objects  are  thrilling  evidences 
of  life  buried  for  centuries  under  the  desert  sands. 

The  great  importance  of  this  site  lies  in  the  richness 
of  these  cities  and  their  continuous  occupation  from  3500 
B.  C.  to  set  a  very  conservative  date  upon  the  beginning  of 
human  history.  Opis,  the  Babylonian  city,  was  the  wealthi- 
est east  of  Greece.  It  dates  from  1800  B.C.  Akshak  was  a  city 
of  the  Sumerians;  a  people  whose  name  was  actually  lost  to 
the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  who  have  only  become 
known  to  us  in  the  last  three  generations.  It  is  hoped  to 
reach  these  lower  levels  of  civili2;ation  within  the  next  year. 

The  great  discoveries  at  Ur  about  200  miles  from 
this  site  have  startled  the  world.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  British  Museum  have  been  working  at  Ur 
for  seven  years  and  were  rewarded  in  the  sixth  year  by  the 
discovery  of  the  royal  tombs  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Moon  God  Temple. 

Dr.  Leon  Legrain  of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  writing  in  the  March  1929  number  of  Asia, 
says  of  these  Royal  Tombs:  ''They  are  so  rich  and  so  old, 
their  wealth  of  material  is  so  surprising,  that  they  revolu- 
tionize our  ideas  about  Mesopotamian  civilization  in  the 
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fourth  millenium  before  Christ.  The  treasuries  of  Agamem- 
non at  Mycenae  or  those  of  the  palace  of  Minos  in  Crete 
cannot  compare  with  them.  And  even  Tut-Ankh-Amen's 
famous  tomb  looks  incredibly  modern  when  we  realise  that 
the  royal  burials  at  Ur  took  place  two  thousand  years  earlier. 
Egyptian  civiliziation  is  losing  its  priority.  Once  again  human 
culture  looks  toward  Asia  as  its  source  and  the  spring 
whence  it  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  New  material 
has  been  provided  for  new  theories  in  the  various  fields  of 
history,  art,  or  simply  anthropology.'' 

In  Queen  Shub-ad's  tomb  at  Ur  were  found  buried 
with  her,  her  chariot  with  a  team  of  asses,  three  grooms, 
six  bearers  of  lances  and  golden  arrows,  her  women  singers 
and  harp-bearer  with  golden  harp,  all  wearing  their  golden 
crowns.  Her  gaming-board  for  amusement,  her  wardrobe, 
jewels  and  ornaments,  and  her  gold,  silver,  copper  and  stone 
vessels. 

The  tomb  of  King  Mes-kalam-dug  was  also  equally 
as  rich.  Among  the  objects  discovered  was  a  wig  of  solid 
gold. 

In  the  present  exhibition,  Toledo  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  collection  of  objects  from  Ur  and 
Nippur  through  the  kindness  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  of  this  makes  the  possibilities  of  the  site  of  Seleu- 
cia,  Opis  and  Akshak  appear  almost  boundless. 
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